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THE GERMANTOWN ROAD AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY TOWNSEND WARD. 

(Continued from page 283.) 

Part Eighth. 

The father of Abraham Keyser, mentioned in the last Walk, 
page 269, was a Dunker. Abraham also owned a property 
on Main Street opposite the Quaker Meeting House Grounds, 
and at the times of the Quarterly Meetings he would have 
the house opened for the reception of Friends from a distance 
as his guests. He provided the refreshments, and his niece 
Susan Douglas, was the hostess on such occasions. On p. 133 
of this volume, John Stadleman, Captain of the Germantown 
Blues, is spoken of in apparent connection with Camp Dupont 
and the War of 1812. At that time Dr. Runkle was the 
captain. John Stadleman attained that rank afterwards. 
George Wilson, the shoemaker, spoken of on p. 272, produced 
a sensation once by sueing the Portuguese Minister for an 
unpaid bill for shoes. As foreign ministers are exempt from 
legal process, the result was that George was heavily fined 
for the offence. Something may be added to the account of 
persons spoken of in the Sixth Walk. There is an ancient 
Vol. vi.— 25 ( 377 ) 
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family in Spain, named Ashmede, as I believe the name is 
spelled there, which is thought by some to be of Moorish 
origin. Some one had said the names, possibly, came from 
Achmet. However this may be, certain it is that a wanderer 
of the Germantown race of Ashmeads, it may be with this 
Moorish blood in his veins, found in England a bride in the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

As w r e are about to leave what, in the last century, and in 
the earlier part of this, was the busiest part of the town, a 
few words may be given to the olden time. Before doing so, 
however, as this seems an appropriate place, representations 
are given of the ancient seal of the borough, and of that of 
the Germantown Library of 1745. 

In the days of poor roads, less than eighty years ago, when 
for long intervals of time little intercourse could be had 
with the city, there were " Great Stores" in Germantown, in 
Frankford, and along the road to Lancaster. Farmers could 
dispose of their whole loads of produce to Stoneburner, Fry, 
or Miller, in Germantown, and, in return, could obtain their 
supplies of salt, fish, plaster of Paris, and clover and other 
seeds, as well as of all kinds of groceries and dry goods. 
The extensive storehouses were, practically, granaries for all 
kinds of grain, and added to this, they received and cured 
pork and beef. It has been observed that all who were 
engaged in this business were successful. When, however, 
turnpikes came to be constructed, the consequent easy pas- 
sage to the city led to a rapid decline of such commerce. 

James Stokes related that before the year 1812, he had 
counted in one day, passing along the road, more than five 
hundred waggons, very many of them the vast structures 
styled " Conestoga," drawn by six or sometimes eight horses, 
as was common in that day. This seems almost incredible, 
but it must be remembered that Germantown was once, in 
1793, so great a place as to be the seat of government of the 
United States and of Pennsylvania. 

Not less of the past is this, than is the manner in which 
in its earlier days the people of Germantown were bidden to 
funerals. Every door was what was called a half-door, and 
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usually the upper part was open. Along the road, up one 
side of it and down the other, would stalk the self-important 
herald, who, standing at the threshold of each in its turn, 
and whether any one appeared in sight or not, would pro- 
claim in a loud voice, u Thyself and family are bidden to the 
funeral of Dirck Hogermoed at three o'clock to-morrow.' 5 
And so he went from house to house. At the appointed 
time the denizens would gather at the house and each as he 
entered would take from the table that stood by the door, a 
glass of spirits, which it was considered an affront not to do. 
After a time of solemn communing they would mount their 
horses, the wife on a pillion behind her husband, and thus 
would they ride to the Burying Ground to see their ancient 

comrades, 

" Each in his narrow cell forever laid." 

I have seen a reference to early funerals in Mrs. Deborah 
Logan's Note Books, to the effect that at Dr. Franklin's 
burial the old custom of the body being carried to the grave 
by the " Watchmen" of the city was not observed. On ac- 
count of his illustrious career it was borne by prominent 
citizens. I have been told of an instance in Germantown of 
girls carrying the body of a companion to the grave, as was 
the custom in the city. Miss Eve speaks of it as a "foolish 
custom for girls to prance it through the streets without hats 
or bonnets," see Vol. V. pp. 195, 364. 

That ancient and well-remembered half-door has been 
spoken of. Quaint it was, but how appropriate for a single 
minded, hearty people, among whom no depredator was ever 
known, until there came upon them the evil days of single 
doors and locks and bolts. No depredator? Ah ! there was 
one who laughed before Germantown's day of locksmiths, 
even before the day of the elder Fleckenstein. When even- 
ing closed and night had come, some pretty Gretchen with 
her neat cap and short sleeves, leaned over the door at her 
accustomed place, and listened to the honey- vows of her lover 
Herman, who stole her heart as he sat upon the doorstep, his 
life divided between his love for her and for his pipe, a puff 
for the one, and a sigh for the other. 
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While the lower half of the door was closed no quadruped 
could enter the dwelling house, but the refreshing air of 
heaven could ; while the rest it afforded to a leisure loving 
people was most agreeable. Surely the designer of it was 
inspired, for of all things the ancient German towner most 
dearly loved, was to stand, or rather, to recline at his half 
opened door, resting his elbows thereon while he held con- 
verse with an opposite neighbor, or with one who might 
chance to be passing. " I go to see Jacob Ueberfeld's pigs," 
the passenger perhaps might say. And then his friend would 
join him, and with others they would gather around the pig- 
pen, where feeling at home, for here too, they could rest 
their elbows upon its edges, with Teutonic gravity and long 
deliberation, each for himself would settle in his own mind, 
the probable weight of the pig. In declaring what he 
thought the weight might be, he would say, perhaps, "Hay 
the pig weighs three hundred and forty pounds," and then 
would place his five-penny bit in the hat, and the others 
would do the same, and all that was put into it fell to the 
lot of him who came nearest the true weight. It is said 
that in early days this was arrived at by placing the pig in 
one scale, and in the other stone after stone until a balance 
was effected, and then the weight of the stone was guessed 
at. This pursuit was called " Laying pigs," and the constant 
practice of a sport so absorbing, albeit the little excitement 
connected with it, suited the passive German nature, together 
with their habit of hanging over their half-doors when not 
engaged in this favorite amusement, gave to the men of ancient 
Germantown a stoop in the back that marked them for her own. 

Within a quarter of a century beef, in this country, has 
become a common article of diet in villages as well as in 
. towns, so that now almost every village has its butcher. It 
was not so previously, for then the flesh of swine was more 
commonly used, a steer being only occasionally slaughtered. 
Consequently, in those days, the hog-killing season was a time 
of great and general interest. I have heard ladies describe 
the exciting scenes they witnessed as children on large plan- 
tations in the South, and once an opportunity to behold such 
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a scene was afforded me. I then fully realized the truthful- 
ness of their descriptions. Such scenes, on a smaller scale, 
however, annually occur on almost every farm in the North. 
The two original k>ts, numbers 9 and 10, were at first 
owned by Dirck Kolck and Wygert Levering. Very soon 
James De la Plaine appeared as the owner ; together they 
contained sixty-six and a quarter acres. Market Square was 
taken from the western end of one of them. The house at 
the N. E. corner of the Germantown Road and School House 
Lane, now No. 4801, has in late years been altered to fit it for 
business purposes. Many remember the strikingly antique 
and picturesque appearance it presented before these beauties 
w r ere so sadly marred. It is of stone, of two stories in height, 
but very low ones, and with a far-projecting belt-course or 
pent-house, dividing them, — the roof is hipped. It was 
erected at a very early time, but the year is uncertain, by, 
it can hardly be doubted, James De la Plaine. Mrs. William 
H. Fisher, of New York, owns a portrait of Nicholas De la 
Plaine, painted in his advanced age. It is said he reached 
the term of one hundred and five years. A majestic face and 
vast, full-llowing beard reminds one of an ideal creation of 
Gustave Dore. Nicholas, however, was a real man, a Hugue- 
not. His son Nicholas, according to an authority, married 
Susanna Cresson, a Huguenot, of Ryswyck, in the New 
Netherlands. It seems certain that they were the parents of 
James, who left New York for Germantown, and who built, 
as is tolerably certain, the house in which we are now inter- 
ested. How long he and his descendants occupied it, I know 
not. Whitefield, when he visited here, preached from the 
gallery of the house to the people assembled in Market 
Square. The De la Plaines continued to reside in German- 
town or Philadelphia, until about our time. One of them, 
Joseph, together with John P. Watson, published some 
books, one of which, in 1812, was Epitome Histories Sacrce. 
Its preface contains a recommendation by J. Thomas Carre, 
of Clermont College, which place afterwards became Jacob 
Ridgway's country seat, halfway between Germantown and 
Frankford. Another recommendation is by F. II. Brosius, 
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of the college at Mount Airy. Professor John Sanderson, 
author of that charming book, "The American in Paris," 
married a daughter of Mons. Carr6, who came here from 
one of the West India Islands. 

Joseph De la Plaine was the author of the " Repository of 
the Lives and Portraits of Distinguished Americans." He 
married Jane, a granddaughter of William Livingston, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. One of the family, Mr. John F. De la 
Plaine, has been many years Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion at Vienna. Another is the present Mr. George Patten 
De la Plaine, of Madison, Wisconsin. The name is known 
in Wheeling. A branch of the family was in Delaware; for 
Nehemiah, a son of James, went there, and lived at Newport. 
His grandson, James, was Collector of the Port at New Castle, 
and built a house in Wilmington, which he afterwards sold 
to James A. Bayard. There was a Sophia De la Plaine, who 
happened to be in Cuba at the time of its invasion by Lopez. 
She was suspected of complicity in his plot, and was im- 
prisoned, as she says, in a remote part of the island with the 
view that her imprisonment and sufferings might not be 
known in the States. She published an account of her 
troubles, in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1852. 

At the time of the Revolution the house was occupied and 
owned by "Squire Ferree," a wealthy infidel of Bethelhousen, 
near Lancaster, Penna., who married a De la Plaine. He 
was, no doubt, a kinsman of Mrs. David Deshler, spoken of 
in the Sixth Walk. That he was trustworthy, and a man of 
position, may be inferred from the following: By order of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Safety of the 21st of May, 1776, the 
salt that was available was removed to Germantown and 
stored there. On the 8th of June, James Biddle and Owen 
Biddle, of the Council, were authorized to attend to its 
storage. It is probable that they appointed Squire Ferree 
to take charge of it, for on the 31st of July the Council 
u desired Joseph Ferree to deliver to John Mitchell, Commis- 
sary for victualling the Navy, twenty-five bushels of salt out 
of the stores at Germantown." On the first of August is an 
order on him for more salt, and "to deliver to Henry Huber 
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one ton of salpetre." On the 8th of July, it was a Resolved 
that Dr. Charles Bensel, Joseph Ferree, and Leonard Stone- 
burner, be appointed to collect all the leaden window-weights, 
clock-weights, and other lead in Germantown and its neigh- 
bourhood, for which the liberal price of six pence per pound 
will be allowed, and they are authorized to draw on this 
Board for the same." I have been able to gather only the 
following about Squire Ferree: — 

At the time of the Battle of Germantown, John Ashmead, 
a boy, was, with the other children, placed by their father in 
the cellar of their house, with a view to safety. Desiring to 
see what was going on, John induced the others to push him 
out through an opening. He then went to the Main Street 
where he was seen by Squire Ferree who took him to the 
cellar of his house, where he was retained until the battle 
was over. The boy was possessed of a spirit of enterprise, 
and once went to the meeting of the Dunkers. Squire Ferree 
inquired of him, who preached, and what was the subject of 
the sermon, etc.? "Oh!" said the boy, "Mr. Langstroth 
preached, and in his sermon he expressed a hope that there 
w T ould be a good run of shad in the season just at hand." 
"Yes," said Squire Ferree, "that is because he owns the 
Shad-fishery at the Falls." After Squire Ferree's time the 
house was owned by a Fromberger. With him there really 
happened the affair so often related. Tea, which he pur- 
chased, was handed to the cook to be prepared, and she sent 
it to the table as boiled greens. James Stokes purchased -the 
property for his residence. The entry in his account book is 
as follows: "Buildings and about three acres of ground, upper 
end of the Market Square in Germantown ; purchased of John 
Fromberger, on 22d of January, 1799, 94 feet on the Main 
Street and 95 feet on Market Square, $6000." In 1807 farther 
purchases were made of other adjoining lands. An entry in 
the book shows the price at which Lorain's house, mentioned 
in Vol. V. p. 253, was sold. "January 1st, 1803, John Lorain, 
Sr,; I sold him my house and lot of ground at the lower end 
of Germantown, this day, for four thousand dollars." James 
Stokes was born at Bexley, Kent, in England, on Michael- 
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mas Day, 1754. He came to America in 1776, and to Phila- 
delphia in 1780. On the 20th of September, 1796, he pur- 
chased the "Old London Coffee House/' which still stands at 
the S. W. corner of Front and Market Streets. The sum he 
paid was £8216,13.4,no doubt Pennsylvania currency. In that 
place he conducted a business which resulted in his amassing 
what, for those days, was the large fortune of several hundred 
thousands of dollars. He retired from business, and passed 
his last years in the Germantown house, dying in the year 
1831. 

Just north of the Stokes mansion stood, a dozen years ago, 
a small house of stone, far back from the street. Three 
hemlocks wore on the ground in front of it. It was unpre- 
tending but charmingly attractive in its cottage-like appear- 
ance. Thomas Megargee, long in the service of the Bank 
of Germantown, lived in it for many years, and later, some 
ladies of the Stokes family, who owned it, resided there. 
Joseph and Jacob Green, hatters, bought the property next 
to the north from Jacob Roset. The last of the Greens left 
about twenty years ago. William Meredith, a baker, suc- 
ceeded his father in the house next north, and then, adjoin- 
ing it, came Robert Thomas, a shoemaker. Here, in front 
of the present Cherry's, No. 4813, stood the old six-mile 
stone, planted in the year 1801, which, by reason of the city 
growing toward Germantown, w r as changed somewhere about 
the year 1840, to five miles. James Mcllvaine, a well-digger, 
and who met his death in one, lived in the next house, and it 
was followed by that of David Harmer, a shoemaker. Then 
came the old jail in which Adam Hogermoed had been im- 
prisoned, and which he bought and moved to this lot, and held 
as a trophy. The jail stood until about 1850. Adjoining it 
on the north, was Armat's, afterwards BenselPs meadow, ex- 
tending to Laurel Street. This was formerly called Crout's 
Lane. On its north side was the coach-trimmer, Clement 
Bringhurst. And then came Mrs. Dungan, a widow, fol- 
lowed by George T. Stuckert, who was followed by Jacob 
Fry, a storekeeper and farmer. His property extended north- 
ward almost to the present north side of Chelten Avenue, 
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and adjoined Bowman's lot. From this to the railroad is 
but a short distance. 

The old station of the Germantown Railroad, still used 
to some extent, is at the S. E. corner of Germantown Avenue 
and Price Street. The building of this road, by reason 
of its bringing the ancient village and the city of Phila- 
delphia into close and easy intercommunication, soon had a 
very strongly marked effect upon Germantown. In the 
month of May, 1874, the late Edward H. Bonsall, father of 
Mr. Spencer Bonsall, so long in the service of the Society, 
gave the Society his account of the early times of the rail- 
road, and also his reminiscences of the Germantown of that 
day. He was well qualified to do this, for he was its second 
President, and, at the time he wrote, he was the last survivor 
of those engaged in the enterprise, by about ten years. He 
first spoke of Germantown and of the facilities by public 
conveyance for personal intercourse, between its residents 
and those of Philadelphia. Besides having lived there more 
recently, he had previously been a resident of Germantown, 
from the year 1819 to 1835, and was therefore familiarly ac- 
quainted with the place and its people, as well as with their 
characteristics. The old town was then almost exclusively 
confined to the Main Street, and he thought it probable that 
three-fourths of the inhabitants were descendants of the 
original German settlers. The majority of the elder mem- 
bers of the families conversed as fluently in the German 
language, or what was incorrectly called " Pennsylvania 
Dutch," as in the English. He said, if a circle of six miles 
in circumference had been run, taking the Main Street, in 
front of Chew's House, as the centre, it would not have 
embraced, outside of this street, five houses of a grade supe- 
rior to an ordinary farm house. And, as he continued, in 
the whole town there were, probably, not ten houses of gen- 
teel style less than thirty years old. Upon the whole, it was 
a quiet, unprogressive place, knowing but little of the outside 
world, and the outside world knowing but little of it. The 
means by public conveyance, for carrying those who wished 
to pass to and fro between the town and city, was by two- 
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horse stages in each direction twice a day, excepting when 
an opposition line was put on for a time. On special occa- 
sions, a four-horse stage was run. The Philadelphia Stage 
office was the u Old Rotterdam Inn," on the west side of 
Third Street, a few doors above Race. The times named for 
starting were 9 A. M. and 3 P. M., but these hours were not 
rigidly adhered to. Four miles an hour, when they were 
going, was considered a good speed, but they made up for 
this haste by stopping, often half an hour, at that agreeable 
watering place, the Rising Sun Inn. 

While this was the condition of things in the old village, 
Edward II. Bonsall, with his friend Joseph Leibert, a Mora- 
vian of Bethlehem, together with some others, visited, in the 
autumn of 1827, Mauch-Chunk, and there they saw that 
modern marvel, the Gravity Railroad, just then constructed, 
and the first railroad properly so called, constructed and 
operated in the United States. On their return home, the 
Germantown party, speaking of what they had beheld, soon 
became lions. Before long the interest in their account of 
the railroad became so great as to lead to a public meeting 
being called, in Germantown, to consider the project of a 
railroad to it. The interest in the subject grew. John 
Edgar Thomson was selected as the Engineer for a railroad 
to Philadelphia, and a charter for such a road was obtained 
from the Pennsylvania Legislature of 1830-31. The prelimi- 
nary organization of the company was effected in May, 1831, 
whereupon John G. Watmough was elected President, and 
Edward H. Bonsall, Treasurer; and immediately after this, 
David B. Douglass, of West Point, was appointed Chief 
Engineer. A subscription for the stock was made, and 
the amount was so much in excess of what could be issued, 
that each of the five-share subscriptions had to be re- 
duced to three shares. The Engineer with his assistants 
at once located the line of the road. It is remembered that 
it was the intention not to cross the turnpike at the present 
Wayne Station, but to keep the road on the west side of the 
town. Crossing it, and making the road on the east side, is 
said to have been owing to Thomas R. Fisher, of Wakefield. 
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On the first of August ensuing, a contract was entered into for 
the grading for five miles northwestward from Poplar Street, 
and the first pick was put into the ground on the tenth of the 
same month. At the annual election in November, Edward 
H. Bonsall was elected President, and he remained in office 
until his resignation nearly two years afterward. Of course 
difficulties occurred in the novel undertaking, but they were 
gradually overcome, and, on the 6th of June, 1832, the road 
was joyously opened, and with much ceremony. Among the 
guests present were the Councils of New York, for the 
interest in the enterprise was exceedingly great. The cars 
used were procured from Baltimore, and were of an entirely 
different model from those we now ride in. They were 
drawn by horses, and made six trips a day between the city 
and the then terminus, which was just south of Shoemaker's 
Lane. 

On the 23d of November, following, the first locomotive 
manufactured in the United States, "Old Ironsides," made 
by Mathias W. Baldwin, was placed on the road. It is still 
in existence, for its Semi-centennial has just been celebrated. 
Mr. E. H. Kite, now a ticket agent, was a brakeman on the first 
train. While the road and the cars were a novelty which ex- 
cited curiosity, the locomotive was a prodigy and wonder, so 
much so that the President of the company, in his anxiety, 
lest some fatal accident might occur, usually passed up and 
down with the train, and in this connection he said that on 
approaching the city, and looking forward, Ninth Street from 
Poplar to Green, appeared to be black from side to side with 
the dense mass of people gathered there to witness the action 
of the novel motive power. For some time the curiosity of 
the people was such that farmers and others, for miles around 
Germantown, came there to witness the arrival of the won- 
derful train. There can be but little doubt that the Rail- 
road Company at once made some improvement in the matter 
of adherence to the times appointed for the starting. Yet 
there was at least one remarkable exception to this which is 
remembered by some yet living. The venerable Mr. Daniel 
Smith, Jr., now ninety-two years of age, tells me that he went 
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to the station at Ninth and Green Streets intending to make 
the trip. He was early, but the train had already started 
some time before. The ticket seller told him that the Direc- 
tors were to dine in Germantown that day, and, no doubt, 
with a view to have a warm dinner, they had started half an 
hour earlier than the appointed time. The vicissitudes of 
the company have been great. Its stock, which once sold 
for thirty -seven and a half cents a share, now sells for con- 
siderably more than one hundred dollars. The northern side 
of Railroad Station is bounded by Price Street, named after 
the aged Mr. Eli K. Price. Long ago, on a part of the 
ground now occupied by the Railway Station, was a house 
in which Dr. Samuel Betton lived. We now retrace our 
steps to School House Lane, and walk along the western side 
of the avenue. 

The N". W. corner of School House Lane and the old Ger- 
mantown Road is now occupied by the Bank of Germantown. 
Formerly there stood upon the lot a substantial house of 
stone, hipped- roofed, with pent-houses and low ceilings 
quaintly ornamented. It was erected early in the last cen- 
tury by Carl Benzelius, or, as he w T as called here, Charles 
Bensell. He was a man of education and of substance, and 
tame of a good stock, for his father was a Bishop, at Upsal, 
of the Church of Sweden. A tombstone in the Lower Bury- 
ing Ground marks a grave that I suppose is his. It is of 
Dr. Charles Bensell, born 11th of April, 1725. Died 17th 
March, 1795. But first of the house. About the year 1806, 
" The Germantown Library,' 7 of that day, was conducted in 
it, and was continued there until about forty years ago. 
Boisbrun, a French emigrant, is remembered as the librarian, 
as is also his daughter, who succeeded him ; and with whom 
this library, whatever it may have been, seems to have ended. 
It is remembered that cakes and candies were to be had on 
one side of the place, and medicines — a primitive apothecary 
shop — on the other side. Between the bane and the antidote, 
so generously supplied, were to be found the books of the 
library, among which some good ones are still remembered. 
The old house was taken down about the year 1867, when 
the bank erected the present building. 
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As well as I have been able to make out, Carl Benzelius 
had a son, or perhaps a nephew, George, who died in 1765, 
leaving a widow, Anna Barbara. A son, Dr. Charles Bensell, 
built and lived in the large three-storied house of stone, No. 
4804. It was, perhaps, he, or it may have been his father, 
who, on the entry of the British, left with his family for 
Horsham. His house was well furnished, and he had a good 
supply of medicines ; as he was known to be a Whig, all was 
destroyed, or carried off. In 1776, Lieutenant George Ball, 
of the Roebuck, British man-of-war, was captured in a pilot- 
boat, off Cape Henlopen. He was brought to the city, and 
paroled, and sent to Germantown. By direction of the Coun- 
cil of Safety of Pennsylvania, a "letter was sent at the same 
time to Dr. Bensell desiring him to provide proper lodgings 
for the Lieutenant." On p. 259, at the top, I quoted from 
Watson, and supposed Nos. 4669-71 was the house he referred 
to. It appears he formerly lived at JSTo. 4804, and that the 
Bank was there. The statement he made must therefore be 
credited to this house. At a much later time it was used for his 
dwelling by Paschall Coulter. After this Miss H. K. Lehman 
came to be the owner of the house. The whole of the third 
floor was, at one time, a single room, and in it the Odd Fel- 
lows used to hold their meetings. After this the Working- 
men's Club occupied the building for a number of years, and 
have only recently left it. The wainscoting and ornamental 
woodwork were of unusual beauty and attracted much atten- 
tion. Unhappily recent alterations have swept all that beauty 
remorselessly away. Another grave in the Lower Burying- 
Ground is no doubt that of a person spoken of above. It 
bears the following record : Dr. Charles Bensell, b. 14th 
August, 1752, d. 15th July, 1796. 

Besides Dr. Charles Bensell, who was born in 1752, there 
was Dr. George Bensell, born in 1757. He was, no doubt, 
a son of Carl, and is to be spoken of later. When the 
British were in occupation of the city, a farmer on his way 
there to sell his butter, was met by Dr. Charles Bensell, who 
took his produce from him and carried it to the Market 
Square. He then sent word among the villagers that he had 
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butter for sale, and soon they gathered around him and 
quickly purchased the desirable article. The farmer, who 
might have had a better price from the red-coats, was, how- 
ever, not ill-pleased on receiving the proceeds of the sale, as 
also at having been saved some miles of weary travel. On 
another occasion, during the war, Doctor Bensell happened, 
one evening, to obtain early news of some American success; 
and it occurred to him to communicate it to the quiet vil- 
lagers in a manner calculated to produce a proper impression. 
With this view he went into the old church at Market Square, 
and seating himself at the organ, he pealed forth therefrom 
a most triumphant air. The wondering neighbors quickly 
gathered at the place, and soon heard his welcome news. 

Dr. George Bensell, who was known in our days, had been 
bred to mercantile life, but on the death of his brother, he 
studied medicine, and assumed the practice of it. His success 
was so decided that he became able to build the large double 
house, No. 4794, now occupied by the Workingmen's Club. It 
is written of him: that "He possessed qualities of both head 
and heart of the highest order ; he was the most genial of 
companions ; the most faithful of friends; and one of the most 
agreeable of men; added to which he possessed great personal 
beauty. 7 ' He married a woman noted for her horsemanship, 
Mary Robeson, daughter of Peter, of the Robeson Mills, at 
the mouth of the Wissahickon. The Doctor, who could not 
tell one horse from another, on one occasion bought back a 
horse which he had sold but a few hours before. He proudly 
paraded him before his wife, as a superior animal, bought 
at a very moderate cost. Throwing open the window, Mrs. 
Bensell inquired, "Why on earth had he brought the old 
pony back again; and what did he mean to do with him?" 
Mr. John Jordan, Jr.'s father-in-law, Mr. Bell, of Bell's Mill, 
near Chestnut Hill, used to tell of often having seen this lady 
riding across the country, following her father's pack of 
hounds. The First City Troop was entertained by her family 
on their return from the campaign of 1794, in what was called 
the Whiskey Insurrection. For this the Troop presented her 
with a silver cup. " This remarkable woman was accustomed, 
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in her youth, to break her father's colts, raised on his farm at 
the Wissahickon, where she was born. After her husband's 
death, she returned there to end her days. Seized with the 
inspiration of her youth, she, in her ninetieth year, one day 
mounted the horse of a friend, fastened at the door, and rode 
up and down the Ridge Road on a man's saddle." She died 
about the year 1856, at the advanced age of ninety-six 
years. 

Dr. Bensell had for many years in his service a Mulatto 
boy, Isaac, known throughout the town as "Copper Ike," 
from the hue of his complexion. On professional tours, at 
night, Copper Ike always preceded his master, with a lantern. 
The inequality of the footways, the many obstructions, and 
the pitchy darkness of the town, made this precaution indis- 
pensable, but it was not always sufficient. One dark and 
stormy night Ike carefully guided his master along what he 
supposed was the middle of the side-walk. Down the street 
they trudged, the Doctor in blind confidence following his 
erring guide, through the muddy water, which rushed and 
foamed in its course like a rivulet. The Doctor at last 
concluded to heave to, and take soundings. This resulted 
in the discovery that Ike had mistaken the gutter for the 
footway. The Doctor had much talent for drawing, but it 
was altogether uncultivated. He also greatly indulged in 
verse, as the numerous poetical invitations to dinner, and 
the like acceptances thereof, which passed between him and 
his friend, Charles J. Wister, abundantly show. He died in 
December, 1827, in the seventy-first year of his age. Two 
grandsons inherited the artistic talent spoken of, one of whom, 
George, is dead. The other, Edmund Birckhead Bensell, is 
a well-known artist, living at Mount Airy. 

The double house of stone, now No. 4806, was used, during 
the yellow fever of 1793, as the capitol of Pennsylvania, and 
consequently Governor Mifflin and Alexander J. Dallas, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, were to be seen there every 
day. Early in this century, Benjamin Davis, a Friend, resided 
in the house, and had a school there. He added to this occu- 
pation, the sale of books, of which he had a fair supply. His 
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school, which was for girls, is remembered as an excellent 
one, for he was a good classical scholar, and all the girls there 
studied the Latin language. Ladies, who are now far beyond 
the age at which they can be called young, still speak of it 
with pride, and say that the master was much and deservedly 
loved by his pupils. Two daughters with himself, composed 
the household, and the survivor of them bore a sufficient tes- 
timony to the integrity of their profession. She bequeathed 
her little property, of several thousands of dollars, to the 
"Germantown Infant School," which is now situated in Haines 
Street, and has recently passed its fiftieth anniversary. This 
lady had a great aversion to the men engaged in taking a 
census of the population. They could never make out from 
her replies, whether or not, the house they found her in, was 
her place of residence. The property is now owned by Mr. 
James R. Gates. It was just about here, but perhaps further 
to the north, that Jedediah Strong, a justice of the peace, 
once lived. 

The old "King of Prussia Inn" extends its ample front 
along the avenue, and bears upon successive parts the num- 
bers 4812, 4814, and 4816. Had Carlyle visited this country 
he would have been greatly pleased to see in the region around 
Philadelphia, so many ample and substantial houses of stone, 
with their tavern signs bearing the portrait of his ideal hero. 
This house, no doubt, like all the others, dates from the 
time of Frederick the Great. The first stage coach with 
an awning was run from the King of Prussia Inn to the 
George Inn, Second and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, and 
was started, three times a week, by one Coleman. Long 
before his time, however, it was not impossible to make the 
trip, for I find the following: "In 1726, the four wheeled 
chaise formerly kept by David Evans, w T as kept by Thomas 
Skelton, living on Chestnut Street*, near the Three Tuns Tav- 
ern. Mr. Skelton offered advantageous terms to those who 
were disposed to make adventurous excursions six miles from 
the city. Where four persons went together, they were 
allowed the privilege of going to Germantown for twelve 
shillings and six pence." 
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Gilbert Stuart, it may be remembered, once lived in Ger- 
mantown. In one of his eccentric moments, he painted for 
this inn, an equestrian figure of Frederick the Great, with an 
understanding, however, that he was to be unknown in the 
matter. His effort was no doubt admired for a time, but we 
Americans prefer novelty, however inferior, to, even the 
greatest excellence. In the course of a few years, therefore, 
another "eminent artist" was engaged to improve the sign. 
This he did by painting over it the words, " The King of 
Prussia Inn." The sign is still preserved. Michael Riter 
left his Indian Queen, down at the lane of that name, and, 
for a while, kept the King of Prussia. At this time the Free 
and Accepted Ancient York Masons met in it. After Riter, 
there were others who kept it, among them Tripler, in 1828, 
but finally, about the year 1834, it ceased to be used as an inn. 
Formerly, there was a large and very long barn in the rear 
of the inn, which, when the British were here, was used by 
them as a slaughter house. 

On the north side of the King of Prussia Inn, but standing 
somewhat back from the road, is a small, yet an attractive 
looking old house, built of stone, No. 4818. At some time 
in the last century, one Jones, a Friend, lived in it; but, 
afterwards, it was occupied by Christian Lehman, a man of 
considerable note in the affairs of Germantown. He was a 
son of Godfryd, grandson of George, and great-grandson of 
Henry Lehman. This latter w T as born about the year 
1535, and became " Steward of the Revenues" of the Manor 
of the Borough of Trebgen t eight English miles from 
Dresden. Christian Lehman was born in Germany in 1714 9 
and in 1#31, with his father, came here with a passport on 
parchment, elegantly engrossed with golden ink. In Ger- 
mantown he became a Notary Public and Surveyor. As he 
was a scholar, he could a cast nativities," and did so for all of 
his own nine children, and for others, but never for hire, for 
he was a gentleman! In the year 1766 he copied in an ex- 
cellent style the early plans of Germantown, w T hich Matthias 
Zimmermann had made in 1746. By this work Lehman has 
earned the gratitude of all who may desire to explore the 
Vol. vl— 26 
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earlier times of the ancient village. A son, Benjamin Leh- 
man, succeeded him, whose descendants now live in the house 
next to the north. An advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
Chronicle of the 12th of April, 1768, shows that Germantown 
had, at that time, the advantage of good trees and plants. 
It also shows that its inhabitants were not ignorant of its 
great advantages as a place of residence for those who suffered 
in countries where fevers prevailed. The advertisement is as 
follows: — 

"To be sold" 

"A choice parcel of well-grown young English Walnut 
trees as w r ell as Pear and Apricot and a curious variety of the 
best and largest sorts from England of grafted Plumb trees 
fit for transplanting this spring or next fall as w T ell as a great 
variety of beautiful double Hyacinth roots and Tulip roots, 
next summer season, and most other things in the flower or 
fruit tree nursery way by Christian Lehman. 

* * He also intends to sell his house and place in said 
Germantown so well known for its elegant situation either 
for a country seat, shop, or tavern and w T ould exceedingly 
well suit any West India or other gentleman for a pleasant, 
healthy, and commodious Country Seat. 

N. B. He likewise (on request and if bespoke in time) 
maketh up parcels of curious plants, shrubs, and seeds of the 
growth of this climate in such a manner as best secures them 
according to what country or climate they are designed to 
be transported." 

Mr. Robert K. Wright lived in Christian Lehman's old 
house for a time. John Moyer lived north of Benjamin Leh- 
man, and owned much ground, which he sold to Wyndham 
Stokes whose family built upon this land a large double 
house, far back from the Main Street. On the north is a 
property of the Langstroths, relatives of Benjamin Lehman. 
This, years ago, was George Piter's, who owned stages. 
Afterwards Alexander Armor, a carpenter, owned it. At 
the N". E. corner of the Germantown Poad and Chelten Ave- 
nue was William K. Fry's tinsmith shop. From it all the 
people of the village obtained their supplies in this line, and 
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no complaint was ever heard. It is said that never since his 
death have they been able to purchase such excellent tinware 
as he sold. 

The plan for the laying out of Chelten Avenue, under the 
name of " Market Street," extending from Roxborough 
Township line (Wissahickon Avenue) to Bristol Township 
line (Stenton Avenue), of the width of eighty feet, was ap- 
proved at a meeting of the Burgesses and Town Council of 
the Borough of Germantown, held on the 11th of May, 1852. 
The report of the jury to assess the damages for the opening 
was confirmed by the court for a portion of the distance, on 
the 2d of November, 1853, and for the remaining portion on 
the 11th of June, 1857. In preparing the city plans of that 
section, after consideration, the street was named Chelton 
Avenue, and under that name was confirmed by the court. 
The western part of the avenue passed through Jesse Barr's 
farm. 

About the beginning of this century, there was one 
large piece of ground with a front on the Main Street, ex- 
tending from about where Langstroth's property is, north- 
wardly to that of the Wister's at Vernon, opposite the rail- 
road station. Chelten Avenue now divides that old front 
about equally. Some eighty years ago, one Kurtz, a German, 
owned it, and as the property extended westward to the 
township line, he had something of a farm. It is remembered 
that an orchard was there, and that the apples were excellent. • 
Kurtz was particularly noticed for his indifference to dress, 
but of course he was usually attired in small clothes, and 
wore a cocked hat. This gave him something of a military 
bearing. In his occasional walks he was attended by his six 
dogs. The notion that he had been a military man was 
strengthened by the fact that he possessed quite a large col- 
lection of books on the art military. These he bequeathed 
to a church in Germantown, but their whereabouts is not 
now known. His house, situated on the Main Street, was 
long, low, and with pent-house and porch. Back of it there 
stood one of the ancient houses of Germantown. K"o stone 
appeared in the structure. It was two stories in height, and 
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was built of staves and clay. Another building, perhaps a 
tool-house, was where, at one time, Miss Hooker had her 
school. These buildings w 7 ere removed when Chelten Avenue 
was opened. The plate opposite was made from a sketch by 
Mr. Charles J. Wister, who has done very much to rescue 
from oblivion the picturesque views of the olden time of 
Germantown. 

Owning a considerable property, which supported him 
handsomely, Kurtz was left free to indulge his strong natural 
taste for horticulture and botany. His garden, by no means 
a large one, contained every rare tree, plant, and shrub of the 
hardy kind that could be obtained. But not a trace of them, 
as a writer in 1864 says, was then left, except a huge English 
horsechestnut, standing on the sidewalk of the avenue, and 
which was perhaps the largest of the kind in the country. 
Kurtz set his very numerous plants in his garden without 
regard to order, and consequently it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he, the owner, who passed the whole day work- 
ing among them, could be found. This remarkable man was 
profoundly indifferent to what is called public opinion. He 
scorned the gabble of men who knew him not, but he greatly 
respected the views of his scores of friends. These, admiring 
his upright character, and greatly enjoying the riches of his 
well-stored mind, soon learned to forget the rugged exterior 
of a generous man. He never sold a plant, but gave freely 
of his riches to all. He died in the year 1816. He had 
among his friends a singular character, always his cherished 
guest when in Germantown, but who after the death of Kurtz, 
never again, as it is believed, appeared there. I am indebted 
to Mr. Thomas Meehan for a notice of him, which appeared 
in the Gardener's Monthly of September, 1864. 

The name of this friend was Matthias Kin or Keen, and 
he was employed by some German horticulturists to collect 
seeds for them. Judging from the trees collected by him, 
which in 1864 were passing into decay, Mr. Meehan thought 
he must have been contemporary with William Bartram and 
Marshall, possibly even with John Bartram. All around 
and through Germantown were many trees collected by him. 
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In one place was a very large Virgilia lutea, probably seven 
feet in circumference. In another place was a large Magnolia 
acuminata, nine feet in circumference, and perhaps eighty 
feet high, and, as was thought, as fine a specimen as its better 
known comrade in Marshall or the Bartram Gardens. In 
another part of Germantown, from the same source, w^as a 
Pecan nut, probably eighty feet high and six feet in circum- 
ference. But what was regarded as about the choicest thing 
of all was a Magnolia macrophylla, a noble specimen, which 
Kin, as it was said, brought in his saddle-bag, wrapped in 
damp moss, from North Carolina. With the exception of a 
few trees in some open lots near Raleigh, N. C, Mr. Meehan 
had never heard of trees in their native places finer than this 
one was. In another part of the town was a magnificent 
specimen of the American yew, also believed to have been 
introduced by Kin. It was held to be, probably, the finest 
specimen of the kind in the world. This species, as is well 
known, never grows high, but rather spreads horizontally. 
In the centre this specimen was about five feet high, and 
formed a circle about thirty feet across. When covered with 
its beautiful coral berries set off by its sap-green leaves, no 
prettier object could be desired in the vegetable kingdom. 
But we must leave these plants to describe the man who 
introduced them. 

Kin w r as a most remarkable specimen of humanity. Full 
six feet high, and broad shouldered, with enormous bones, 
but with no flesh on them, he was literally the " picture of 
death." He dressed like an Indian, and he always went by 
the cognomen of "The Wild Man." His habits were 
altogether wild — no doubt the result of his many years of 
exploration in the great wilds of North America — and when-' 
ever in Germantown, it was evident he did not feel at home, 
nor was he happy till he went back again to the trackless 
forest. He appeared to have no regular home in Philadel- 
phia, coming there only to send off his seeds and plants to 
Europe, and then off again to the back countries. When it 
is remembered that there were in Germantown, the plants of 
Kentucky, North Carolina, and other distant points, collected 
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by his hands, some idea may be formed of the vast labours 
of this devoted son of Science. He died in 1825, and his 
will is No. 32 of that year in Philadelphia. He directs 
that moneys due to him at the Farmers and Mechanic's and 
Grirard's Banks shall be collected, and his plants in the gar- 
dens of Peter Reyer, in 6th St., Mr. Lambert, in 5th St., and 
Mr. Wilkinson, on the new Second Street Road, be sold. 
His debts and funeral expenses were to be paid, and the re- 
mainder of his estate was to be paid over to the Almshouse. 
Bearing a Christian name common among the descendants of 
Jciran Kyn, it is remarkable that he was not one of them. 

Mr. Meehan finds among his notes the following references 
he once made regarding Kin. Darlington's Reliquiae Bald- 
winiana, p. 151, MSS. letters of Collins and other botanists, 
in the library of the Academy of Natural Sciences, pp. 8, 29, 
39, 43, 45, 47. An extract from page 45 reads, "his place is 
one mile from the city, where the Germantown Road joins." 
It may be inferred from this that he owned that spot. 
Another extract, apparently from a letter of the 15th Sept. 
1814, is: "He is a man of great information, and has an ex- 
cellent herbarium." And still another says: "He is an origi- 
nal and honest, good man, but suspicious with a stranger." 
It may he probable that letters relating to him can be found 
in the voluminous Bartram manuscripts, in the Library of 
the Historical Society. 

Adjoining Kurtz's place on the north, was the property of 
John Christopher Meng. Born in Mauheim, Germany, in 
the year 1697, he married Anna Dorothea Baumannin von 
Elsten, on the 29th of June, 1723. They left their native 
place with excellent credentials which I have seen, and came 
to this country in 1728, in the ship Mortonhouse, Captain 
John Coultas. He took the oath of allegiance on the 28th 
of August of that year, and at once settled in Germantown. 
The house he lived in is still standing, but is now converted 
into the tin-shop No. 4912. There was formerly a building 
north of, and connected with it, but back from the street. 
It was removed to make what is now the carriage-way to 
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Vernon. The meadow, or a part of it, and the old spring- 
house of Meng, are, however, still to be seen, for they have 
been preserved by the late John Wister and his family. The 
property was of some extent, reaching westward beyond 
Green Street, and apple trees formerly of it are still standing 
on that part now owned by Mr. Reed A. Williams. The 
Mengs, the father and his son John Melchior Meng, were 
members and trustees of the church in Market Square, and 
both were trustees of the old Academy. Melchior Meng's 
children, sons and daughters, were educated there. Some 
poet of the day was deeply impressed by this, for his song 
was — 

" Melchior Meng ! The bell doth ring. 
Melchior Meng ! The school is in." 

Notwithstanding the fact that imperishable verse has thus 
preserved his name, there came to be in these late days those 
who went so far as even to deny that he had ever existed. 
A descendant once addressed a daughter of the Rev. Samuel 
Harvey. Upon his telling her of his relationship, she at once 
said, " There had been no such person, he was a myth." 
Poetry and wise saws disturb some minds, and it may have 
been, therefore, that the young lady had heard the old saying 
that " whenever Melchior Meng mowed his meadow it rained." 
It may be that she could not reconcile this earlier mode of 
regulating the weather with the modern system of " Old 
Probabilities." 

Before continuing with Melchior a few words should be 
given to another son of Christopher, whose early death robbed 
Germantown of an artist of more than ordinary promise. 
John Meng a limner, as a portrait painter then was called, 
was born in Germantown on the 6th of February, 1734. He 
left but little of his work, for he died at the age of only 
twenty years, in one of the West India Islands. A portrait 
of his father, and one of himself, a kit-cat, nicely painted, are 
in the possession of his kinsman Mr. Charles S. Ogden. 

To return to Melchior Meng. He was loyal to George III., 
but as was often the case in the Revolution, his family was 
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divided in opinion. The poet attended to him in this case 
also, and this was his lay : — 

'* Melcbior Meng and old Huck, 
"We set down in our book, 
As Continental Tories." 

His eldest son Christopher was in the Continental Army, 
and was in the Battle of Brandywine, but his second son 
Jacob was said to have piloted the British to Gerrnantown. 
This belief is supposed to have originated from the fact that 
he brought some British officers from the city to the house 
at Gerrnantown on a visit. At the time of the battle the 
father had fled to Chestnut Hill, and his daughters were left 
alone in the house. They witnessed " the skirmishing down 
the street." The house was taken possession of and used as 
a hospital by the British, on account, it is said, of a number 
of barrels of cider stored there. This was already turned 
into vinegar, which was used to dress the wounds of the 
soldiers. Meng's daughters were told by the British officers 
that if they would remain upstairs, they would protect them, 
which they did, and most kindly. One of the girls, Dorothea, 
afterwards married Hugh Ogden, father of the late John 
Melchoir Ogden of this city. She died on the 6th of August, 
1844, in the ninety-first year of her age. She often related 
her reminiscences of the Revolution to her granddaughter, 
Miss Hannah Ann Zell, who wrote them down. Speaking 
of the battle, she remembered seeing the body of the English 
Colonel Bird brought to their house and laid upon the porch. 

After the British left Philadelphia Jacob Meng was ar- 
rested as' a spy, and confined in the prison at the S. W. 
corner of Third and Market Streets, along with Roberts and 
Carlisle. He had only entered manhood, having been born 
on the first of April, 1756, and there was something of the 
romantic connected with his imprisonment. He was at the 
time engaged to be married to a daughter of Eoberts, who, 
however, before this, had been in love with Richard Tunis, 
but against her father's wishes. Miss Meng and Miss Roberts 
often went together to the prison, to visit the father, brother, 
and lover, and to take for them what they could of better 
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provisions. Eoberts and Carlisle were executed, but Jacob 
Meng escaped this fate, the evidence against him being held 
to be insufficient. After all this Miss Eoberts again changed 
her mind and married Eichard Tunis. 

Melchior Meng had u a very fine garden/' and shared with 
Kurtz his friendship for Kin and his seeds. The immense 
Linden tree that stood in front of his place, was certainly- 
planted by him, as possibly were many others of the large 
trees which stood there. "Meng's garden was much larger 
than Kurtz's, and while the latter paid the most attention to 
shrubs and plants, the former boasted of his very fine lot of 
trees, which at that time, was inferior to very few collections 
in the country." Melchior Meng died on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1812, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 

" There is one thing about Meng's garden that is particu- 
larly gratifying. "While Kurtz's has entirely disappeared, 
and most of the specimens of rare trees in most other old 
arboretums in the country are fast being lost, with no friendly 
hand to replace them with younger ones, or to add new ones, 
this property has fallen into hands which know how to care 
for them." That part of Meng's property lying north of his 
house, wdiich was nearly the whole of it, was purchased by 
the late John Wister, who added to, and resided in the ample 
building there, and who called the place Vernon. A son, of 
the same name, has recently died there. 



